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Glorious Exploits of the Air 

' Saw the Heavens fill with commerce. 
Argosies of magic sails. 
Pilots of the purple twilight 
Dropping down with costly bales. 

Beard the Heavens fill with shouting, 
And there rained a ghastly dew 
From the Nation's airy navies 
Grappling in the Central blue.' 

Tennyson. 
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The War Pilot in the Making 

in making his base. But, en route, he fainted 
no fewer than five times, and each time 
down went the machine. They came to the 
lines, and, with a last desperate effort, he 
crossed above shell range, and made a grace- 
ful landing in his own aerodrome. A fort- 
night later this very gallant pilot succumbed 
to septic poisoning. 
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CHAPTER II 

Point of View 

WHEN one remembers that the Iron 
Duke had, perforce, to make his fret- 
ful way to war on a lumbering pair-horse 
stage-coach and a prancing brig, and that 
Kitchener himself could do no better than a 
motor-car and a rolling Destroyer, it gives 
one a certain feeling of superiority, of splen- 
did isolation ; well conspicuous over the earth, 
and in an unimpeded air-way; low enough to 
be comfortably apprehensive of enemy sea 
craft and land batteries, and high enough 
to treat the Channel shipping with pre- 
historic disdain. 

But one cannot wander through the 
Channel like Hyde Park. There are all 
kinds of inquisitive and diligent hecklers to 
lay storm to the airman's passage. From 
the Foreland to the Nore the wireless wizards 
will be scandalising one in most effective 
dots and dashes, with anti-aircraft muzzles 
to clinch all unnecessary argument and a 
rule and regulation tariff as hide-bound as 
Whitehall itself. 
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At that unpleasantly low altitude his engine 
suddenly * petered out' Down he came with 
a run. Not a German was in sight He 
hurriedly set fire to his machine as he caught 
the sound of hoof-beats behind him. He 
wheeled, to find a squadron of Uhlans gal- 
loping towards him. With his back to the 
now blazing plane, his revolver in hand, and 
with set face he awaited the coming on- 
slaught Two shots rang out in rapid succes- 
sion. The haughty Hun at the head dived 
over his horse's head — a bullet through his 
heart Quick as thought, the Frenchman 
seized the riderless horse, and, jumping into 
the saddle, made off rapidly across country 
to his own lines. 

Another pilot, a Britisher on this occa- 
sion, swooped down upon a body of Uhlans, 
and, with a single tray of ammunition, put 
the entire squadron to flight. 

These then are the kind of adventures 
a pilot has to face across the way, but they 
are mere child's play compared to the battle 
with self. Flying temperament is a strange 
composite. Nerves — not in the generally 
understood term — play more than a small 
part in ' flying life. 1 The strain is tremendous, 
but, strange to say, not felt at the time. It is 
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Point of View 

to billets; lorries, ambulances, cavalry, mo- 
tor-cycles, cars. 

Nearer to die lines, and at higher altitude, 
die country unfolds itself mile by mile on all 
sides ; perhaps a little indistinct, but sufficient 
to ensure accuracy for topographical pur- 
poses. The network of the modern army in 
the field is strikingly obvious — the apex of 
the triangle at General Headquarters to Di- 
visional Headquarters, and Brigade Head- 
quarters to grey, erratic trenches, and sinister 
groups of heavy guns. The infantry giant 
fights almost blindfolded. The airman gives 
him sight, and indulges in a little combat on 
his own account. 

The first shrapnel is unpleasant, but 
fascinating, and gruesome for evermore. 
Again it is largely a matter of experience. 
LUCK is a word writ large in the lexicon 
of aviation, and Fortune is ever a capricious 
jade. 

Once he has his air-legs there is little 
the ' hun ' or ' quirk ' — Service terms for 
beginners — does not feel himself capable of 
tackling, and he does it deucedly well too. 

The sporting instinct — basely derided 
and, therefore, appreciated by the enemy — 
makes him keen to get ahead of his fellows. 
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Such determination shows up pleasantly 
through the prosaic everyday routine. 

Perhaps the best example was that of a 
young pilot, photography bound. Accurate 
pictures were required of a certain danger 
area. The camera supplied was the latest, 
with a delicate apparatus which, by merely 
pulling a string, changed the plates and reset 
the shutter. 

Through a cloud of bursting shrapnel and 
H.E. he flew up and down that area no less 
than sixteen times, pulling the string upon 
each occasion. 

When he returned to his base, he found 
to his chagrin that the first plate had jammed, 
and totally ruined the remainder. He wasted 
no time in complaining, but promptly got 
out a fresh aeroplane, went up again, and 
obtained his photographs. 
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Wisdom of the Clouds 

rounding haze, followed immediately by 
two fleet battleplanes for convoy. 

Other craft of the latter type go off 
singly at odd intervals, and in all directions. 
Theirs is a roving commission, and the plans 
of the pilot are entrusted to no other ears 
man those of his silent voiced machine-gun, 
who barks his appreciation at the first suit- 
able opportunity. 

There is not much of the parade element 
about the affair. Nor is any intended. Or- 
ders have been given overnight, and no time is 
wasted upon such idle fripperies at the dawn. 

The evening dinner table is more often 
than not the first meeting-place of the day, 
and, at the same time, the most tragic mo- 
ment. Then, for the first time, the vacant 
seats will be conspicuous. Concerning them 
no word is spoken, no question asked. But 
a silent sympathy pervades the meal, and the 
conversation lags at thoughtful moments. 
The gap, however, will soon be filled. A 
fresh face will make its appearance. And 
so the war in the air goes on. 

Of all the numerous side-lines of the art 
of flying, reconnaissance and combat are the 
' star ' turns. Particularly the latter, as it 
covers so wide a scope of activities. 
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petrol. And before the legitimate rising of 
the lark he has risen, and is racing across 
the sombre heavens. 

Aboard there is space enough for two, 
pilot and observer, with a reserve tank for 
petrol. The latter commences to unwind his 
wireless aerial, and prepare his observation 
report block, as the dawn breaks. On sec- 
ond thought, breaks is an unfortunate simile. 
From the air it appears as though the lid 
had suddenly been raised from off a gigan- 
tic dish, and the young and tender light 
comes flooding in beneath the rims: lighting 
up first the crest of the arc, then sinking 
gradually lower, and wrestling with the 
grey mists of the surface. With it sweep in 
crisp, vivifying gusts of air that fill the 
lungs, warm the blood, and flood the mind 
with thoughts of mad adventure. Observa- 
tion at this period is apt to be inaccurate. 

Unfolds mile upon mile of the surface of 
the earth; roads, rivers, camps, ammunition 
dumps, artillery groups, and trenches; to 
the uninitiated as puzzling as a Chinese 
Grammar. But the observer knows. Every 
twenty-four hours of fine weather he is out 
spying the acres and roads behind the enemy 
lines. He knows Y , and X , and 
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of such deeds as that accomplished by one 
solitary observation squadron, who were re- 
sponsible in one solitary day for silencing 
seventy-two of the enemy batteries, composed 
of 288 guns in all? 

Other deeds there are that filter through 
occasionally by medium of the Official re- 
ports, giving us other issues of the matter, as, 
' Six of our machines failed to return to- 
day.' That sort of phrase grows wearisome 
of repetition. It leaves the imagination ram- 
pant with fancies of a thousand and one 
adventures befallen the gallant pilots and 
observers. Not abandoned in a mid-ocean 
of air were those six: to be discovered six 
years later rust-eaten and dilapidated, a 
menace to the commercial fairway. Every 
one must have crashed down somewhere in 
hill or valley, wood or field behind the lines. 
Perhaps a few days hence there will fall 
from the clouds a courteous note from the 

enemy: 'So-and-so a prisoner at X '; 

' Y well and unhurt ' ; or a bundle of 

personal trinkets that adumbrate the tragedy 
so poignantly in their own inanimate silence. 
Of those that return in safety to their bases: 
what of their crowded hour or so? How 
often have they stood on the brink, when 
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Across the Firing Lines 

pilot with five bullets through his 
heart. 

At Messines occurred a yet more remark- 
able affair. Happened the second day of 
the battle — or was it the third? — a recon- 
naissance craft, with pilot and observer 
aboard, was hit and damaged by a bursting 
'Archie,' and the pilot had, perforce, to 
make a forced landing in the enemy's coun- 
try. This feat was observed by the pilot of 
another of our machines, who happened to 
be overhead at the time, and who also no- 
ticed that one of the occupants clambered 
out of the damaged machine, and supporting 
his companion, who had been wounded, made 
off into a near-by wood, and there disap- 
peared, to be given up for lost 

Three days later, they were discovered 
by our advancing infantry, hiding in a dug- 
out, it having since been ascertained that 
the plane descended immediately after 
the order for retreat had been given to the 
neighbouring Hun forces, and that they had 
been far too busy about their own business 
to give our men a thought 

Truly there is now another world above 
this twenty century old, old world of ours. 
A British Navy rules the clouds. The new 
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handed. Have you, reader, ever seen die 
long, grey periscope of one of H.M.'s sub- 
marines disappearing from port? There you 
have the same sensation. The sinister enemy 
airships that visit our coasts in the silent 
watches of the night: their formation is 
similar to the line of haughty Dreadnoughts 
taking the seas. The slow and cumbrous 
observation and photography craft are the 
merchantmen of the air. And it must be 
realised that one of these craft, whether 
British or German, can do little or nothing 
before the attacks of the more war-like 
flotillas of battleplanes. 

Formation — formation of aircraft is now 
a familiar phrase to readers of battle stories. 
Recently there occurred a little enterprise 
connected with the capturing of a strongly 
fortified wooded position. Behind the wood 
the Prussian Guard had been massed to re- 
sist the movements of our infantry. Upon 
this being made known, a formation was im- 
mediately given orders to attack them en 
masse with hand-grenades and bombs. It 
was an entirely unprecedented manoeuvre. 
Sweeping low, in precise formation, they got 
to within two thousand feet. Then the 
enemy opened rapid fire. We retaliated. The 
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seven graceful scouting craft, and two clumsy 
gun buses. Already bestrapped and begog- 
gled, the pilot of one of the machines is 
bandying words with a crony alongside. 

'The brutes hit me at twelve thousand 
yesterday, but I'll take jolly good care they 
don't touch me again,' he says. 

' How are you going to avoid it? ' asked 
the friend. 

'Go up to fifteen thousand and stay 
there, 1 is the reply. 

* I wouldn't,' the friend counsels. ' Stick- 
to the others. That's the safest plan.' 

The pilot shakes his head vehemently. 
The friend shrugs his shoulders, and they 
are off. 

With the twilight they return, one after 
another, speeding their way out of a heavy 
bank of clouds. But there are now only 
eight dark specks. Who is down? Specu- 
lation runs high. At last the first man 
lands — they crowd round him breathlessly. 

' B ,' he exclaims. * He would go up to 

fifteen thousand and got plugged, the rest 
of us came through at eight untouched.' 
Then to reassure them, ' It's all right, 
though, he's landed in Holland.' 

Wrote a flying friend from France the 
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easy reach of the firing line, and bullets and 
bombs pass the door every few minutes. 

' The first adventure mat befell me after 
leaving my old home was an encounter with 
a Boche reconnaissance machine. It was a 
short, sharp, and, for me, sweet incident. 
Coming up with him at about eight thousand 
I closed in, and half looped. He dived, I 
followed suit. Down and down we went to 
just over four thousand. Then, as Sir George 
Robey of Bing might remark, I clicked. With 
my fifteenth round I got him well in the 
nethermost parts, and he plunged earthwards, 
leaving behind a wide trail of blue smoke. 

1 My next adventure was of a somewhat 
curious nature. Curious, I say, from a re- 
membrance of a phrase culled long ago from 
a book of psychology. Said the author of 
that excellent volume: "Our inner faculties 
are adapted in advance to the features of 
the world in which we dwell, so as to secure 
our safety and prosperity in its midst." It 
was one of these self-same faculties that un- 
doubtedly saved my life upon this occasion. 
Passing out of a thick bank of cloud I found 
three Hun machines bearing down on top of 
me. I dived to gain speed, but the enemy 
still kept on, and it was not until just over 
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two hundred feet from the ground that I 
was able to elude their attentions. Then, 
turning her nose, more by impulse than in- 
tention, I climbed up into the midst of them. 
The manoeuvre was unexpected, and took 
them completely by surprise. 

' Now one lay slightly above me, and one 
to the left. With the latter I closed in, 
and turning behind him I was able to get 
the pilot's head on the range finder. One 
drum of cartridges was all that was neces- 
sary to polish him off, and meanwhile his 
two companions had disappeared. 

1 On the homeward journey — But there. 
I think that sufficient for a first attempt. 
Much more, and I shall be giving away in- 
formation of military importance, or dis- 
closing too much of my own feelings.' 

With the battle in full swing, aircraft 
lend almost a sense of gaiety to the scene. 
It is the daring and audacity of the pilots 
that charms, that gives fresh heart to the 
battle-grimed artillery infantrymen in the 
trenches. One-tenth of the astounding ex- 
periences that then occur could not find page 
space in this or any other volume. One 
special instance is of a youthful pilot who, 
wandering over the enemy country at an 
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the brilliant glare of the searchlights, smoke 
shrouds all over the city. 

Not content with this, they then singled 
out the most aggressive of the searchlights 
and of the guns, and sliding down the beams, 
reduced them to battered heaps. Then they 
made for home without a single casualty. 
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in front of it hasn't scorched, and there's 
been no serious affair on the road here for a 
week.' 

Truly he has ' an eye that has been in 
training.' He will tell you without hesita- 
tion that that queer blot — over to the right 
of the picture there, between the road and 
railway — is a new gun emplacement; that 
harmless microscopic scratch, a fresh enemy 
support! Dangerous? Extremely sol And 
useful. 

Air photos are tricky things. They al- 
ways represent what they are accredited not 
to be. Take photo number one; the official 
picture of an air raid on Zeebrugge. To 
the north of the lock are twelve distinct 
shell marks. Sheds, warehouses, depots, with 
perhaps ammunition, perhaps food-stuffs, 
suggest themselves in this proximity. Imag- 
ine the havoc occasioned by those twelve 
holes, and the military advantage accruing! 

At F there is a badly damaged store- 
house — an excellent shot that! Immediately 
alongside the lock gate A , a most essen- 
tial position, another. To the extreme left 
of the picture, two direct hits on main roads. 
There wilt be more than a considerable 
dislocation of traffic for a week or more. 
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tunity, and dashed across die intervening 
space. The sentry, startled by the sudden 
apparition, fired wildly and missed. He was 
safe at last! 

Across Holland, and the booking of a 
passage to England was a matter of a few 
more days, where, arrived, he reported him- 
self to the astonished officials. 
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the Hun airmen, 'Lieutenant X a pris- 
oner, and unhurt' — a small packet of per- 
sonal trinkets reverently tied together, a token 
to the gallant deed. And in the Official of 
the following day, a brief after-note: 'Two 
of our machines failed to return.* 

Those few words speak volumes to imag- 
inative minds; so brief, so curt, yet shrouding 
an adventure, the daring of which makes 
one's heart leap; the pathos brings tears 
to one's eyes. Some are brought crashing 
to earth immediately; others lucky enough 
to make their own base. 

Above the aerodrome there hums the 
approach of a returning aeroplane. With a 
preliminary sweep it lands, unsteadily, and 
with an unnerving jar, then silence. Chaf- 
fing voices are heard calling. ' Exhibition 
flight? ' 

( Teaching us how to land? ' 

* Why didn't you break the other wing 
while you were about it? ' 

' Try nose-diving, next time, old man! ' 

Suddenly the ragging ceases. Anxious 
figures gather round the machine, and gently 
lift the pilot to the ground; a huddled heap, 
with blood-drained countenance, and on the 
tunic an ugly brown stain. He was hit 
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peasants farming in that area, until it was 
discovered that a certain fanner laid his 
furrows always pointing in the direction of 
our gun positions, and that these formed 
excellent points for the enemy aeroplanes. 
Watch was kept, and capture revealed no 
peasant, but an officer of the Prussian Guards 
left in the retreat 

The scene changes to the east; a small 
group of hangars; before them a battleplane 
of latest type, and gathered round it half 
a score of perspiring mechanics. Set these 
figures in the background of a long valley 
that shelves, gently undulating, to the Medi- 
terranean, and you have the picture I have 
in mind. The craft is soon disappearing 
into the velvet dusk of the horizon, her crew 
of one, with a plentiful supply of bombs, 
bound upon some secret mission. Only the 
pilot knew that word had come through that 
evening from an advanced post, a Turkish 
gun-boat had been sighted towing two large 
transports up the river. The pilot held on at 
a good altitude. The evening grew darker; 
then the moon began to rise. At last he 
sighted the river, a winding ribbon of grey, 
thousands of feet beneath. He scoured the 
surface for the enemy, and came up with him 
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wonderful panorama that stretches away 
northwards, to the blue waters of the sea; 
westwards, to white domed mosques and 
minarets of Cairo; east, to the horizon, to 
the fringes of the desert across which the 
aim is rising heavenwards, ringed around 
with yellow and flame. Lines of trenches 
are below: one side swarming with khaki- 
dad figures, their bayonets occasionally sharp- 
glinted in the sun rays; an ordered battalion 
of hell -rents in the rear, the beasts of the 
camel corps squatting on the sand, motor 
lorries, supply depots, and transport wagons ; 
the other side rather less ordered, a strange 
intermingling of multi-hued fez and turban. 
The air is eerily silent, then comes audible 
the not unmusical hum of the British air- 
craft. In the Turk trench figures stir hur- 
riedly. An antediluvian anti-aircraft gun 
opens fire. The sharp reports bring tousle- 
headed Tommies peering curiously over their 
line of sand-bags. The aeroplane, mean- 
while, is making for a distant sector of the 
enemy line. The firing is accentuated. 

The pilot pries overhead for the reason, 
and finds it behind a low range of hills, where 
a large surprise party* of the enemy is moving 
stealthily forward. Here is a pretty dilemma- 
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quired if he wanted an observer, and, receiv- 
ing a reply in the affirmative, he got aboard. 
Two days later the Turks entered the city. 

The pilot of a battleplane, out somewhere 
in the North of France, and hiding behind 
the clouds for possible prey, sighted what he 
believed to be a party of our machines return- 
ing from a bombing-raid. They were ten in 
number, and flying at a low altitude. He 
made up to escort them. When only a few 
hundred yards distant he discovered they 
were enemy machines. Immediately they 
opened fire. He had still time to withdraw 
had he so wished. But that was far from 
being his intention. He closed with them, 
making nose-on for the leading craft After 
a few rounds from his machine-gun he sent 
her crashing to the ground. 

Two others followed suit The rest made 
off, and the unusual spectacle was witnessed, 
of one solitary British craft full out after 
seven enemy machines. He added another 
to his bag. Then he was wounded in the 
shoulder and wrist For a moment he lost 
consciousness, then, coming to, resumed the 
chase, only giving up when his ammunition 
was spent and his petrol run out 

It is deeds like this that give our Air 
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return journey by R.F.C. aeroplanes. Crip- 
pled, she yet managed to effect her repairs, 
and made off seawards. Hot foot after her 
went the pilots of the R.N.A.S., attacking 
like a swarm of mosquitoes; diving in, firing 
a round, then making off again. For she 
was a Goliath in armament to the David-like 
caterpult of their tiny machine-guns. But 
after a stern two hours, she heeled over 
mournfully and made an ungraceful exit. 

The * Navy that flies ' has on record that 
1 they fight when they must, and the straight- 
est shot wins.' If hit, unless hopelessly out of 
control, they take to the water like a wounded 
duck. If the damage is beyond temporary re- 
pair, they sit on the surface and pray for the 
dawn and a tow from a friendly destroyer. 

' No aerial adventure is ever recounted 
(and the array of D.S.O. ribbons round their 
mess-table is witness of the quality of these 
blindfold flights) without its humorous as- 
pect well-nigh obliterating all else. One 
who fought a Zeppelin single-handed with a 
Webley-Scott pistol and imprecations found 
himself immortalised only in the pages of a 
monthly magazine of Puck-like humour they 
publish — Fate and funds permitting.' 

Another R.N.A.S. pilot up after Zepps 
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of warfare, but also as an instrument for ter- 
rorising the civil population of the enemy, 
but they did not say so. They pretended 
that the French had begun by bombing Nu- 
remberg, and they did this in order to 
prepare the German people for their own 
indiscriminate and criminal use of bombs. 

* It soon became one of their most de- 
lightful pastimes to picture London lying at 
the mercy of their Zeppelins. The Bank 
of England was to vanish in smoke, and the 
Houses of Parliament with the nefarious 
" Sir Grey " were to be levelled to the 
ground. At Wertheims', the Berlin White- 
ley's, as a special treat for the children, a 
very elaborate piece of mechanism was 
shown representing a part of London with 
airships hanging over it. John Bull was 
seen through a window, comfortably reading 
his newspaper. On the alarm of Zeppelins 
he rushed to the skylight, pushed his head 
and shoulders through, and scanned the sky 
with a telescope. On catching sight of a 
Zeppelin he quickly bobbed down in great 
fear, and the skylight slammed behind him. 

' I knew an old official who made an 
English "poem" with the refrain: 

'Germania, Germania, Germania rules the sky, 

Germania, Germania, with thee no one can vie.' 
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Even the latter is no record. But the 
following narrative certainly tends in that 
direction : 

During an air fight with a Hun machine, 
a British pilot was surprsied to find no an- 
swering salvo from the rear of the machine. 
It was an extraordinarily simple matter to 
force the enemy to the ground. And there, 
when our people gathered round to capture 
the crew, they found the observer curled up 
under his gun. Imagining him to be already 
a corpse, they were discussing the best means 
of removing him, when they were surprised 
by a series of violent snores proceeding from 
the direction of the — supposed — dead man. 

They found him to be hopelessly intoxi- 
cated, and, on learning that he was a prisoner, 
he cursed his pilot volubly for not making 
for the German lines again. Even the fact 
that he had broken all records for air fight- 
ing did not tend to soothe his ruffled vanity. 
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The seaplane swooped down seawards. 
The look-out in the submarine caught her 
shadow, and turned rapidly for the open 
sea. But the seaplane was quicker. Down 
dropped a bomb, the water rose up in a 
great cascade. When the disturbance had 
cleared away, the frightened submarine was 
seen to be hugging the bank. 

The seaplane hovered overhead. Again 
she tried to make for the open sea, again she 
was bombed. And again, scared out of her 
life, she turned for the shore, and ran on 
to a sand-bank. There she stuck. For two 
hours the seaplane hovered above, wireless- 
ing the news to , who despatched three 

T.B.S. By the time they came alongside, 
the tide had gone down and the submarine 
was left high and dry. 

And the next high tide the submarine 
was towed off into harbour. 
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Incendiary A-A shells are ' flaming onions.' 
' Gedoonk ' is the burst of an ' Archie.' An 
' Immelmann turn ' is a steep turn close to 
the ground. And a patrol over the enemy's 
lines is a ' chuka.' 

Thus fortified, the Navy that Flies got 
to business. Somewhere in France she knew 
that her offspring were rendering yeoman 
service; likewise in Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
India, Egypt, Salonica, Italy, and British 
East Africa. Along the east coast they were 
faithfully guarding the shores of Great Brit- 
ain. And somewhere over the North Sea 
— at lengthy intervals — they were scouting 
for enemy submarines. 

Those submarines! Already we have 
discussed them at great length; but they 
still persist in cropping up. 

1 Another— an aeroplane — disabled on the 
water of an enemy's port, succeeded in get- 
ting his engine going as the crew of an armed 
trawler were leaning over the bows with 
boat-hooks to secure him. He rose from the 
water beneath their outstretched hands, and 
recalled with breathless merriment nothing 
but the astonishment on the Teutonic faces. 

1 A third, similarly disabled, was ap- 
proached on the surface by a German sub- 
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remained stationary. The rest of the craft 
made off for harbour at top speed. 

Then a hostile seaplane attacked our 
machines, but was easily driven off. And 
later, where originally five Hun destroyers 
had passed the long mole at the entrance to 
Z harbour, but four again returned. 

Before starting off for a flight, and already 
sitting in his 'bus,' one of the R.N.A.S. 
humorists drew back his control-stick after 
the manner of drawing an imaginary glass 
of beer, smacked his lips with due apprecia- 
tion, and carefully adjusted a monocle in his 
left eye. Then he flew off. 

Two hours later, after a great morning's 
work, and with his machine literally riddled 
with bullets, he made a graceful return 
landing. And, taking his monocle from his 
eye, and dusting it appreciably, he conde- 
scended ' That it had been quite a good 
" stunt." ' 

Ashore they differ no whit, these cool 
pilots of the Navy that Flies. 

One attacked in succession three hostile 
scouts. ' The first he drove down under 
control, the second turned over on its back 
after he had hit the pilot, and went down 
through the clouds, and the third, which he 
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Almost a similar incident was mat of the 
pilot who wedged his machine firmly on top 
of a high tree. While waiting to be rescued 
came to him another high and mighty offi- 
cial. 

' What are you doing up there? * he 
shouted. 

' Oh, that's all right ' was the pilot's 
reply. ' Don't you worry, I'm just playing 
at being a little dicky-bird, and this is my 
nest' 

The Navy that Flies did not wait long 
to get to business when they went over to the 
other side. Two hours after their arrival at 
the new aerodrome, one adventurous youth 
was up skimming over the enemy country, 
when he discovered, through the clouds, and 
to his extreme enjoyment, a Hun training- 
school below him. For a few minutes he 
stood watching from behind a great grey 
cloud. Then, down he swooped, shooting 
down four and scattering the remainder. 
The squadron, made aware of this adventure, 
gravely concluded that the Golden Age had 
come. 

Two hours before making a reconnais- 
sance over the German lines, a pilot was 
sternly rebuked, by the other members 
1 66 
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cannot stifle a momentary admiration for 
their splendid airmanship; two squadrons, 
firm and sure, that move never an inch out of 
line, despite the terrific gun bombardment 
and the incessant aeroplane attacks. 

' On our right is witnessed the finest 
" stunt " of the day. One of " ours," with 
splendid daring, dives nose on for a squadron 
of enemy machines. Develops a terrific 
machine-gun duel. True as a die they keep 
their course. Almost it seems by precon- 
ceived plan. Now he is through them, to 
the other side. Herr enemy has all the luck 
to-day, but our man has not yet finished with 
them. His is a fast machine, and, before 
we may turn, he has wheeled, and is in the 
middle of them again. But again he is un- 
successful. 

' Now it is our turn. We fire desperately, 
rapidly. They pass on haughtily oblivious 
— or is it, rather, the one objective that is 
ever uppermost in their minds? By this 
time they have regained formation. Down 
from the north-east they sweep, with a 
treacherous wind to port. Their bombs begin 
to fall; the firing reopens with renewed 
intensity. The air is ablaze with shrapnel. 

'They can never return from that inferno. 
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and pain beyond imagination in that closely 
packed grey area. 

' They are disappearing over the sky-line. 
But the fight has only just begun. Back 
there will be fresh reinforcements awaiting 
them. Back there the fight will rage anew. 
Back there will be decided whether or no 
they repeat this insolent performance. 

' Downward to earth. And even as we 
land, cursing our miserable bad fortune, 
there is still to be heard that dull yap of the 
guns towards the coast 

1 Later will come the result of the engage- 
ment And what is it to be? * 
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hole, and he scrambled over the top, a mass 
of flame. 

Blindly he stumbled on, until, with a 
gasp of relief, he reached a small pond, into 
which he plunged headlong. 

Hearing his cry for help, artillerymen 
in the neighbourhood rushed to his aid, and 
carried him to the hospital, three miles 
across a shell-swept area. 

These matters of our own pilots: but 
what of the enemy? Of him writes H. G. 
Wells: 'The ordinary German has neither 
the flexible quality of body, the quickness of 
nerve, the temperament nor the mental habits 
that make a successful airman. This idea 
was first put into my head by considering 
the way in which Germans walk and carry 
themselves, and by noting the difference in 
the nimbleness of cyclists in French and Ger- 
man towns. It was confirmed by a con- 
versation I had with a German aviator, who 
was also a dramatist, and who came to see 
me about some copyright matter in 191 2. 
He broached the view that aviation would 
destroy democracy because he said that only 
aristocrats would make aviators. (He was 
a man of good family.) With a duke or so 
in my mind, I asked him why. " Because," 
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Archibalds, begin to pattern the sky about 
them with little balls of black smoke. From 
below one does not see men nor feel that men 
are there: it is as if it were an affair of 
midges.' 

But, however stolid they may be in this 
respect, we have had unfortunate experience 
of the skill of the enemy as regarding scientific 
engines of destruction : of the giant howitzers 
that crumbled the impregnable fortresses of 
Liege into crumbling ashes: of liquid fire 
that licks and ravages across the barren space 
of No Man's Land. Of the nauseous green 
gas that sweeps death and destruction 
through the air: this gas that caught a Brit- 
ish pilot, one summer morning in mid-air. 

He had swept down to within a few hun- 
dred feet to clear an enemy trench, when 
suddenly his head began to throb dizzily. 
A giant hand clutched his throat But 
he set his jaw, and eventually made home. 
When he crossed the lines, he must have 
been partially unconscious. For eye-wit- 
nesses state, he came through a hail of rifle, 
machine, and anti-aircraft bullets without 
budging an inch. 

And what glorious feat is this latter, wit- 
nessed from the ground! A frail aeroplane 
1 80 
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In the same way two of our machines in 
the Eastern Mediterranean went out one 
day to obtain photographs of a certain har- 
bour. Arrived there, they encountered two 
enemy fighting craft Indifferently armed 
themselves, they managed to achieve their 
object by dividing forces. While one took 
photographs, the other hovered round over- 
head, driving off the enemy attacks. During 
this one-sided engagement — in which, even- 
tually, the hostile machines were driven off — 
one of our machines was hit, and forced to de- 
scend. Immediately he set fire to his machine. 

Down swept his companion to his rescue. 
When he landed the first man clambered 
on to the cowl of his machine. And thus 
they made off, barely avoiding a large con* 
tingent of the enemy, who were already rac- 
ing towards them, firing as they came. 

One of the most alarming air adventures of 
the war was that which recently befell Cap- 
tain Beauchamps of the French Air Service, 
during a particularly daring raid on Munich. 

While he was over the city he was caught 
in a violent storm. To avoid destruction he 
decided it would be wiser for him not to at- 
tempt to return to his base, but fly round the 
storm, and so make for Italy. 
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R.N., D.S.O. Of his striking story, the Press 
Bureau have, so far, made but the slightest 
reference. But it was a magnificent per- 
formance. 

Briefly then: in November 1914, Briggs was 
awarded the Legion of Honour for bombing 
a Zeppelin factory at Fried richshaf en. And 
almost immediately afterwards he was 
brought down within the German lines while 
participating in a reconnaissance raid. The 
story of his escape after two and a half years 
imprisonment is a matter for after the war. 
Military requirements do not admit of such 
a procedure at the present moment. 
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violets was on show, from the pilots of the 
R.F.C., ' In memory of a gallant and noble 
enemy.* 

However, more than a little surprised is 
the average German at the attitude adopted 
by our pilots as regards war flying. This 
surpriscdness moved General von Hoppner, 
C.-in-C, of the German Air Services, to re- 
mark: 4 The English show in air fights that 
they are of the Germanic race, for they seek 
fight and fight until either they or their 
opponents are killed . . . while we Germans 
consider every flight as a military act, for 
the British flying is but sport, but when it 
comes to a fight, good sport* 

Almost the first in history was the enemy 
Air Service, the Zeppelin wing dating back 
to 1904, the aeroplane service to 1906, and 
the balloon to 1890, when a military school 
was established in Munich. 

In the early days feeling ran high between 
the ' heavier * and ( lighter than air ' craft 
partisans. The public, after openly deriding, 
were too satisfied with their giant airships 
to bother with aeroplanes. Thus two staff 
officers followed the Wilbur-Orville-Wright 
experiments at Auvours and Paris in the 
most profound secrecy, and, in the same 
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this purpose. Batches of five are sent up 
in charge of an experienced pilot — usually 
one with a deal of active service experience, 
who has participated in a raid on this country. 
The oses of the rudder, propeller, ailerons, 
and elevator are explained to them; also the 
best method of getting off and landing. 

On the second trip aloft the batch is 
allowed to manoeuvre the craft 

Next they are sent up singly with an 
instructor, and fly unaided for two or three 
hours. Then, having made satisfactory pro- 
gress, the new hand is sent up alone. Upon 
the manner in which he handles the craft 
his future depends. If successful he is per- 
mitted to qualify for a certificate. 

Some considerable portion of the training 
period is devoted to bomb dropping practice, 
the targets being large pieces of timber 
Moating on the surface of Lake Constance, 
so fashioned to represent battleships. There 
follow cross country flights for navigational 
purposes — trips from Friedrichshafen to Ber- 
lin, returning the following day, or round 
trip to Breslau and Hamburg — men to the 
more serious business of war raids. 

To participate in these raids is considered 
a signal honour by officers. ' Such an attack 
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part of the public, it was the word of the 
'All Highest' that turned the scales, and 
made it possible for the old man to proceed 
further with his invention. Royal sanction 
was given by letter as follows: 'Since your 
varied flights have been reported to me, it 
is a great pleasure to me to express my 
acknowledgment of your patience and your 
labours, and the endurance with which you 
have pressed on through manifold hindrances 
till success was near. The advantages of 
your system have given your ship the great- 
est attainable speed and dirigibility, and the 
important results you have obtained have pro- 
duced an epoch-making step forward in the 
construction of airships, and have laid down 
a valuable basis for future experiments.' 

Another royal personage to come forward 
to Zeppelin's aid was the King of Wurtem- 
burg, and by 1913 he had laid down a fleet 
of some ten vessels ranging from 353,000 to 
776,900 feet capacity, including the Victoria 
Louise, Hansa, and Suchard. The principle 
of construction adopted throughout was a 
standardisation of parts. The ships were built 
up at Friedrichshafen, Mannheim, Rheinau, 
and Potsdam. To-day there are six different 
types. The first has a capacity of 1,906,200 
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But it must be understood that it is not 
the details of the scheme that are being con- 
sidered, but the more important matter of 
the questions arising from the introduction 
of aerial lines, among them that of the mat- 
ter of whether the State will leave control to 
the private companies, or shall itself subsi- 
dise them. Also the transport of imperial 
mails, landing stages, and the arrangements 
for customs inspections. 

According to the Tagliche Rundschau 
(Daily Review) : ' The company's scheme 
provides for three main routes, five side 
routes, eight feeding routes, three cross- 
routes, and one grand circle route — Mul- 
house, Luxemburg, Aix-la-Chapelle, Wil- 
helmshafen, Kiel, Stralsund, Danzig, Memel, 
Cracow, Czernovitz, Brasso, Fiume, Trieste, 
Innsbruck, Zurich, Mulhouse. The main 
routes are: (i) Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna; 
(2) Strassburg, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Mu- 
nich, Vienna; and (3) Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, and Vienna. After Vienna all three 
run via Budapest to Constantinople. 

' The five side routes all run to Berlin, 
and the eight feeders to various pick-up 
stations on the main routes. The scheme 
provides for stopping stations about every 
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upon it merely as a thrilling change from 
football or boxing.' 

To this he adds a brief summary of the 
wonderful development of flying during the 
war. 

1 In 1014 our airmen could carry, com- 
fortably, three bombs in each of their two 
pockets. To-day they drop bombs the size 
of torpedoes. In 1914 they travelled with 
80 to ice h.p. engines. To-day they can fly 
three times faster than the swiftest express 
train. The tricks of Pegoud, which in 1914 
made the world hold its breath, are now 
everyday feats. 

* Our air reconnaissance on the western 
front,' he concluded, ' comprehends two zones 
— the first extends to a line level with the 
positions of the enemy's long-range naval 
guns; the second is limited to the western 
and north-western coasts of France. The 
duty of our airmen in the second zone is es- 
pecially to watch railway traffic, the transfer 
of troops, and the setting up or removal of 
camps. For the purpose of detailed obser- 
vation the enemy's country is divided up into 
long, narrow, handkerchief-like areas, and a 
division of airmen is assigned to each one of 
these.' 
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and, like a common thief, ' breaks his crib,' 
and is away again for dear life. The mark 
of the cloven hoof is upon him. The mark of 
the cloven hoof is upon the burnt and shat- 
tered houses, the poor maimed bodies, the 
terrified babes and women, but not upon the 
dauntless spirit of the nation that lies at his 
mercy beneath his murderous bombs. Bat 
only for a time — and then 

The frail grey planes that climb and 
crawl across the Flanders battlefield and 
patrol the mighty seas are working out the 
destiny of this super-criminal. When his day 
comes he will be on his knees whining and 
grovelling. Then will come the thunderous 
roar of the giant cavalcade of his innocent 
victims across the Great Beyond. Justice 
will be dead that day, and Mercy sleeping 
the sleep of the just. 

Meanwhile, those former Williams rest 
stately and dignified in their marble tombs 
in the stately Abbey. And while the other 
William's aircraft speed noisily above the 
great city's head, and workmen are busy 
piling sandbags upon the tomb of one of 
the Williams for protection, a curious dis- 
covery has been made. Dropped in the 
coffin lid lay an unopened letter. There i% 
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the positive indications that my gunner hid 
been hit. I turned upward, as my motor 
was undamaged, and climbed with the Get- 
man. Then we both planed and approached 
each other, and the test was which of the two 
machine gunners would prove to be the bet- 
ter man. 

' Dorcieres ' first shot at the new elevation 
must have killed the enemy gunner. And hi) 
torrent of bullets ripped off the tail of the 
Fokker as it dived into our lines like a stone, 
nose down. 

' I piqued down, too, and landed within 
fifty yards of the broken Boche car and its 
occupants. Two stretchers were waiting 
there for us, but I was unhurt, miraculously. 
We put Dorcieres in one, tenderly as a baby, 
and then started off. But he had seen the 
wreck of the Fokker there, and he begged 
that we stop beside it. 

' Beside the German machine were the 
pilot and the gunner, both dead. By a 
superhuman effort my dying gunner raised 
himself on his elbow. He gazed at the 
battered dead face of the enemy machine 
gunner. 

1 " It is he," was all he said. And we 
carried him to the field hospital.' 
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Immediately prior to the battle is the 
busy time in the air. The sky is a-whirr 
with craft. High in the clouds hang the 
powerful and speedy battleplanes, ready to 
swoop down at an instant's notice to aid the 
slower and more cumbrous reconnaissance 
and photographic craft, duty bound to con- 
siderably lower altitudes. 

The first business of the Air services, 
when a big attack is contemplated, is to fly 
over the surrounding districts, observing the 
positions of the enemy troops, artillery em- 
placements, and lines of trenches and sup- 
ports; to note the condition of the roadways 
and railways leading to the lines, also any 
unusual activity, and supply this information 
to the staff who are planning out the ma- 
noeuvre far behind our own lines. 

For a day or so the observation craft are 
kept busy. And no pleasant amusement is 
it to keep across shrapnel and high-explosive 
barrage at the low altitude necessary for 
accurate reconnaissance. There is an endur- 
ing and not-to-be- wondered- at enmity be- 
tween the British pilots and the enemy anti- 
aircraft gunners. Nothing is more irritating, 
or, for that matter, alarming, than an incessant 
' hide and seek ' with bursting ' Archies,' and 
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in order to deceive the German anti-aircraft 
gunners, who would thus believe him to be 

forming part of their escort. 

Mile after mile flew past in this fashion. 
Then, when the lines were reached, he dived 
out of the clouds and commenced the fight 
An observation plane was the nearest to 
him, and, hung up there two miles between 
earth and sky, he opened fire with his ma- 
chine-gun. 

With his third shot he killed the observer. 
With the tenth the pilot was shot bolt out 
of his machine dead, and the machine com- 
menced whirling down towards our lines. 

This was the second machine he had 
brought down that day, but immediately he 
turned back after the remaining three, to 
find that they had made off at his first shot 

So the carnage grows; night and day the 
big guns roar on the ground below. Dawn 
and sunset, like hounds let out of leash, 
their watch-dogs go winging into the skies 
— and the moral? That is writ broad in the 
half light hours of the dawn preceding the 
advance. 

One danger-despising youngster, in the 
midst of the hard-fought infantry battle, had 
the control wires of his machine severed by 
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Ijgfn- s we e p s :mo die sky. A barrleplane, a 
snail black, smudge, creeps op from tbe far 
horizon. The air is full of the? clamour of 
bursting shells. Clauds of smoke trail sky- 
ward frnm various points, shrouding the 
m Shell-borst is answered with shell- 
tmist, Now there is a violent action on die 
left Tbe caunrry. the road way s, tbe rail- 
wars, * immediately behind,' are alive with 
men and horses,, guns and cars, transports 
and tanks 

Creep mg homeward at between three and 
four thousand feet, wing a squadron of Brit- 
ish raiding m*rf*ftw« From each tail winks a 
tiny light across the sky. Through the long 
and trying night these craft, by foots and 
sixes, hare been racing to and fro to the east 
Before the light is really in the sky, our 
kite-balLoccs ire going up in twos and threes. 
To this nightmare of strangeness thev add 
their quota, and by emitting curious signals 
give the impression that the balloon is on 
fire. 

Xow three raiding aeroplanes that have 
just crept into roost report that: ' Across 
the ridge there, where the British shells are 
bursting in a murderous hail, it must be 
untenable to any human being.* And that 
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the pilot, in his official report, condescending 
to say: 'During the fight I saw two other 
enemy planes spin down. Then, having lost 
sight of all other machines, and being only 
two hundred feet from the ground, I decided 
to fly home at that height. A company of 
German cavalry going along a small road 
halted and fired, and several machine guns 
opened fire. After flying west for about five 
minutes, I was again attacked by another 
type of enemy's machine. We manoeuvred 
against one another for some while, until 
within about five minutes of crossing the 
line, flying against a strong wind. 

'When he was about 150 yards behind 
me I looped straight over him and, coming 
out of loop, dived and fired a good burst, 
hitting pilot mortally in the back. He at 
once dived straight into the ground. I then 
landed at the first aerodrome I saw. My 
machine was badly shot about.' 
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